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dinary effects, are not subjects for the young 
artist, and why should he seek them when 
the simple and familiar passages above indi- 
cated, like the domestic virtues— not only 
estimable for their intrinsic loveliness but 
also for the total absence of ostentation, — 
and being appreciable by all, will be more 
certain of just and ample reward. 

Much has been said by writers on Art as 
well as artists, in disparagement of what 
they call servile imitation of Nature, as un- 
worthy of genius and degrading to Art, 
cramping invention, and fettering the ima- 
gination, in short, productive only of mere 
matter-of-faot works. What is meant by 
servile imitation, so called, is difficult to un- 
derstand. If its meaning is limited to that 
view of realism which accepts commonplace 
forms and appearances, •without searching 
for the ideal of natural beauty, the objec- 
tions are valid ; but if it comprehends the 
faithful representation of all that is most 
beantiful and best fitted for the entire pur- 
poses of Art, really existing and accessible, 
and ever waiting to be gathered up by ear- 
nest love und untiring labor, then is it an 
utter fallacy, born of indolence and conceit. 
With the faculty to perceive and select from 
the infinite beauty and significance of Nature 
broadcast throughout her wide domain, sure- 
ly no artist can reasonably complain for lack 
of unbounded liberty. Let him take the 
pains to store his memory -with the unlimit- 
ed material thus furnished, and the inven- 
tive and imaginative faculties will have 
enough to do in developing every conceiv- 
able resnlt, and in ample measure for the 
supply of the most insatiate desires of Art. 

It appears to me sheer folly to talk about 
too close imitation of Nature, in any object 
or appearance eligible and worthy for the 
highest or humblest purposes of Art, or of too 
servile reliance on the continuous practical 
study of them. Nor can we dispense with 
such study, unless something more worthy 
can be found to supply its place, and render 
the study unnecessary. This the free-think- 
ing Art-advocate does not pretend to furnish, 
but merely demands permission to deviate 
at pleasure from, or not to be tied down to, 
literal transcripts. If such transcripts were 
practicable, which is not the case, the inju- 
rious effect of the alleged servility is after 
all dependent on the capacity of the student, 
for where tho faculties exist to make a 
right use of all study of Nature, there can 
be no possible danger, no restriction to the 
freest exercise ; on the other hand, where 
they do not exist, the fetter, if any be 
found, will be well applied, and fortunate 
for Art, if applied to arrest the multiplica- 
tion of inane compositions and unmeaning 
details which make np the great majority 
of landscape pictures everywhere abound- 
ing. The supposed evil, then, of this 
servile imitation, is a mere bugbear, and so 
far as it concerns the unimaginative artist, 
such a course is his surest safeguard against 
the repetition and sameness, of whatsoever 
description, to which he is constantly 
exposed. 

Who has ever seen the glowing sun-light 
or transparent silvery atmosphere too ser- 
vilely imitated? The playful surface or 
thoughtful depth of lucid waters — their 
rage when swollen by the outpourings of 
heaven, or lashed into foam by the mighty 
winds — who has imitated these too ser- 
vilely ? And the like beauty and sublimity 
of the glorious sky — when shall we see 



an imitation too servile of its eternal 
cbangefulness? The long processions of 
the quiet cirri, in their robes of purity 
skirting the gorgeous thrones of majestic 
cumuli, and the dark rain-clouds, agitated 
and convulsed with awful threatenings, 
like a revolutionary tumult, 

" with fear of change 

Perplexing monarchs 1" 

And then, before the agile hand can have 
traced some record of their brief existence, 
fading away in filmy light, or losing form 
in broad mysterious shadows, and again re- 
viving in different forms and combinations, 
now dim with foreboding gloom, now ri- 
valing the snn in dazzling splendor, with 
every intermediate gradation and contrast 
within the range of human perception — can 
this be imitated at. all, much less too 
servilely! 

And in many other constituents of the 
great picture — according to their purport 
and consequence — the most beautiful tree 
of its species — the rock, for its picturesque- 
ness with generic character — wherein is 
there danger on the score of truthful ser- 
vility i And fiually, why is every distinguish- 
ed Landscapist noted for constant out-door 
studiousness, — Olaude, according to Vasari, 
from morning till nightfall at work in the 
open fields or. on the quays, from whence 
he drew his far-famed sea-ports — Turner, at 
all hours under the open sky,- washing in 
his memoranda of the flitting effects which 
display his imaginative power and versatile 
invention! and other diligent students of 
Nature of like habits. Why should such 
men be for ever toiling at the great fountain, 
if the artificial cisterns of the studio were 
not inadequate to quench their thirst ? 

Let us away, then, with these false 
alarms, and be thankful in the assurance 
that it is by reverent attention to the real- 
ized forms of Nature alone, that Art is 
enabled by its delegated power to re- 
produce some measure of the profound and 
elevated emotions which the contemplation 
of the visible works of God awaken. 
Conld the picture do more by means of 
whatsoever Art-license or departure from 
the truth ? 

Imitation of Nature is indeed servile, and 
every way unworthy, when it discards the 
necessity of selection, and indiscriminately 
accepts all things as of equal value, not 
only bestowing the same care on the wild 
thistle of the field as on the rose and on the 
passion-flower, but without discerning the 
two-fold commendations of superior beauty 
and significance, as indicated in the per- 
fume and in the symbolism which invest 
the latter with higher claims to a place in 
the Art-conservatory. 
Yours truly, 

A. B. Duband. 



Salvator. Rosa. — -Although compared with 
Claude and GasparPoussin, he takes but a third 
place, still his originality is decided, and in some 
respects great. Himself of a passionate and 
wild temperament, his Art partakes of the same 
character. He delights in all that is lonely and 
fearful in nature ; the figures he introduces are 
those of robbers, soldiers, and mariners, while 
his broad and bold execution, with a full body 
of colors, and generally dark masses of shadow, 
fully corresponds with the subjects. At the 
same time, he occasionally painted pictures ot a 
cheerful character and delicate finish. — Dr. 
Waagen. 



THE WILDERNESS AND US WATERS.* - 
CHAPTER XII. 
A HOME IN THE, WOODS. 

As usual, we were stirring the: next 
morning at early light. I Would willingly 
have lain and slept longer, but to sleep was 
impossible, so I followed the example the 
others set me, determining, however, to be 
compensated by a nap in the daytime,. It 
was concluded in council, that 'we should 
stay here as long as we could, and when 
we were compelled to break np here;' to 
make tracks for the settlements.: During 
the remainder of the visit, then, this was 
to be our home, and a fairer one could hot 
have been found in the' wilderness. We 
were camped in a magnificent grove of 
forest-trees-^-pines, beeches, birches, maples, 
spruces, and the lesser firs, which made a 
dense canopy over head, and formed grand 
aisles for wandering, when we felt so dis- 
posed. Opposite the camp, the shore was 
a sloping beach, only a few rods in length 
however, and terminated at each end by 
walls of loose boulders, which rose atone 
extremity into a massive bluff of rock,' and 
at the other, ended in a point. The whole 
shore was hedged' by firs leaning out b>er 
the water, leaving here and there a gap, in 
one of whioh we had drawn the boats 
ashore. From the beach, where the boats 
lay, and outside of this veil of firs, the view 
was grand. We were near the upper ex- 
tremity of the lake, and the portion above 
us was a deejt bay, only walled in by un- 
broken forest, while below us, the islands, 
and the bold rocky bluffs and cliffs showed 
the lake winding . through them. All 
around the hills rolied away, round peaks, 
each like the others, except the one grand 
old mountain, which rose irregularly, and 
with one nearly perpendicular face, behind 
all the others — " purple bine with the d&- 
tance and vast." There was not a break 
in its mantle of foliage, except on the 
steeper face, hear the summit, where the 
grey rock snowed a precipice of consider- 
able altitude, perhaps two or three hundred 
feet, it was impossible to say, even ap- 
proximately. It was a huge ledge, and 
suggested a magnificent out-look, but it 
was too far off to leave us any hope of 
thridding the dense forest, and climbing 
the steep to that altitude. We could only 
look, and wish for a minute's standing 
there. From the summit, to half-wiy 
down, the colors of the foliage had begun 
to change, and it seemed as if the sunlight 
rested there with extra intensity. The 
guides said that somebody had been to the 
top of the mountain, and reported that 
sixty lakes could be seen from there. 
Angler calculated that it was more than he 
cared about seeing at once, and we all' con- 
cluded that wide views didn't pay. , The 
fact is, we were getting lazy. 

This was the first day in which we had 
not had a destination — we had nothing to do 
bnt cook our meals, and eat them. We 
dispatched a breakfast of venison, fried and 
broiled on sticks held before the fire, trout 
fried, and bread, without potatoes, our 
stock having been all eaten np. This duty 
performed, I availed myself of the leisure 
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to enter into a sort of self-examination. 
Firstly, I looked at my watch, which had 
been, I feared, spoiled the day before, but 
found it goiDg all right; then at myself, 
and the result of this, I am ashamed to tell 
in full. I was a little ragged, and a good 
deal dirty — my pants were torn in one 
place, my coat in several, and my check 
shirt, with the wetting and the wear, was 
far from the condition in which I had put 
it on. Fortunately I had a change of 
"linen," but the pants, which, beside being 
torn, had received the benefit of some 
spilled grease during some of our culinary 
operations, and had also been somewhat 
modified by the sliding on the slippery 
rocks, before told of, were the only pair I 
had with me, and were certainly in a state 
very unlike what would be called creditable, 
in the " settlement 1 !," even. We had soap, 
however, and thread and needles, and as 
Angler and Student felt disposed to catch 
some fresh trout for dinner, I determined 
to stay at home and repair damages, as' the 
men of war say after battle. So, when my 
comrades had gone, I went into washing, 
wading into the lake by way of conve- 
nience in rubbing the soap on the pants, 
and then stripping, I gave shirt and pants 
a good scrubbing, until I was wearied with 
the exertion, when I hung them on stakes 
before the fire, and rolling myself in my 
blanket, lay down on the bed and went to 
sleep, in pursuance of the resolution made 
early in the morning. 

When- 1 awoke, it was nearly noon, and 
the fire was just smouldering in the ashes, 
but the warm sun, shining down in patches 
of golden light, made a fire unnecessary, 
save in prospect of dinner ; so draping my- 
self, after the fashion of the aborigines, in 
a blanket robe, I went to darning my 
pants, which task I achieved in a remark- 
ably short space of time, though I must, at 
the same time admit, that' the repairs had 
reference rather to actual use than to neat- 
ness. The rents in the coat, also, were 
" caught up," and with my clean linen, I 
felt quite civilized again, and pulling on my 
boots, strolled off among the old trees. My 
wanderings had not carried me far when I 
heard a light tramp behind me, and a year- 
ling deer came up to within a few rods 
of me,' and stopping, timidly looked at 
me for at least half a minute, and as I 
showed no signs of animation, he ventured 
still nearer, examining me studiously, when, 
as if satisfied that I was harmless, he turned 
away, and cantered leisurely off into the 
bushes. I wonder if he knew my peace- 
able disposition towards his kind. Was 
there some magnetic influence by which he 
learned that I had no murderous intent, or 
would he, perchance, have ventured as in- 
nocently into the range of Mike's rifle? I 
will believe not, for I felt more pleasure in 
this little rencontre with a fellow-creature, 
than the keenest sportsman could have felt 
in seeing him fall by tb» deadly rifle ball, 
or yield his life to the blood-thirsty bounds. 
I blessed the beautiful creature, as he came 
so gaily to reconnoitre the strange visitor; 
and I felt that the blessing, though unut- 
tered, reached him some way, and that, 
when he went away, it was not, at least, in 
terror of me, but in his dumb way blessing 
me in return, by his fearlessness of my pre- 
sence. And so I sat down on a fallen tree 
and mused — I have forgotten on what. I 
only know that I felt more strongly than 



ever a strange power there is in gentle- 
ness. 

I turned back to the camp to find the 
fishermen returned, and highly successful. 
Dinner discussed, we concluded to explore 
some of the islands by way of adventure, 
hoping to find one which we might build a 
permanent cabin on at some future time. 
There was one at the distance of a mile or 
so from us, which presented a rugged out- 
line, and promised a pleasant situation and 
prospect. On reaching it, we rowed round 
it, finding only one place where landing 
was practicable without risk df falling into 
the water. At one side a sand point, sur- 
rounded by rushes and running out into 
the lake a dozen yards, gave us an oppor- 
tunity to ground the boat, where we found 
a convenient slope, by which we walked np 
to the top of the island — perhaps a hun- 
dred feet above the level of the water. 
There was an opening in the forest on the 
side towards the falls, through which we 
obtained a partial view of the upper part 
of the lake, -with the falls in the distance, a 
snowy cone, and the mountains beyond. 
Two or three lesser islands lay before us, 
and within a rifle shot was a group of pic- 
turesque rocks, raising themselves above 
the water, and at the moment the resting- 
place of a flock of red-headed ducks, who 
sat sunning themselves. A random shot 
from the rifle of one of the guides, set the 
whole flock in motion, and they made a bee 
line for one of the smaller islands* where 
they wheeled and settled. There was no 
other living thing in sight — no sign of axe 
or man. The blue lake lay beneath us, 
and, on every side where the trees would 
let us see, the mountains rolled away like 
immense billows. There is a monotony in 
the Adirondacks, which prevents them from 
being valuable picture subjects — the peaks 
have all the same curve, except here and 
there one like the larger one near us, bro- 
ken by some convulsion of nature into a 
quaint form, and they are covered to their 
very summits with the unvarying mantle 
of green. There is no variety of line, such 
as an artist loves, but there is a mighty 
sublimity in that very sameness, as though 
some great operation of Nature had cast 
them up like waves, and left them there. 
Indeed, I believe that uniformity is an es- 
sential requisite of grandeur, for, though I 
have seen many mountains and hills of pic- 
turesque and graceful forms, there is no- 
thing which impresses me so- with the spirit 
of the grand, as the immense roll of the 
Adirondacks at their most monotonous 
points. The unity of action indicated 
makes one feel that the same impulse cast 
them all into their present form, acting 
without fitfulness, and in perfect obedience 
to some inner law, while the forms which 
artists generally prefer, irregular and pic- 
turesque, give the impression of chance in- 
fluences working at intervals, and without 
sameness of cause. But to our island. We 
found the point where we stood to be a 
most eligible site for a house. We had only 
to clear away the small grove of Norway 
pines which covered the slope towards the 
mountains, to get one of the finest highland 
views imaginable ; so we scored some trees 
where we wanted the house to stand. 
Within two hundred yards was a depres- 
sion, at the bottom of which were indica- 
tions of swampy ground, and we hoped to 
find a spring there, although the elevation 



of the surface generally would scarcely, 
seem to encourage one to look for water 
nearer than the lake. But such things are 
not uncommon, and so we determined to 
dig a well there. A ramble over the 
island, which contained probably ten acres, 
disclosed many exceedingly picturesque 
points, and glorious little nooks with rock 
and tree trunks, making capital foreground 
study. I picked up an eagle's quill— omen 
of good!— and we found an eagle's nest in 
one of the tall dead pines. I was surpris- 
ed that in all our rambles we had never 
found a serpent of any kind, though we 
had believed that we were in the land of 
rattle-snakes, but Moodie said he had 
never seen one hereabouts. It was, in fact, 
a perfect artist's paradise, and we were en- 
raptured with it. 

We walked back to the boats in high glee, 
and began our plans for building immedi- 
ately—designed our interior decorations, 
and arranged our larder so as to have cer- 
tain provisions always there in safety, &c. 
There was nothing to be desired but greater 
facilty in reaching it ; but this, we reflect- 
ed, gave us additional security against in- 
trusion. So the account was balanced in our 
favor. We spent the rest of the afternoon 
in exploring some of the bays near our 
head-quarters, now and then starting up 
flocks of ducks, whose glossy backs glano- 
ed in the sun-light as they hurried out of 
the dangerous propinquity. We returned 
to camp toward sunset, in the highest spirits, 
and amused ourselves firing at a mark with 
the guides' rifles as long as the light served. 



The Poetry of Architecture ; or the Architecture 
of the Natimts of Europe, considered in, its 
Association- with Natural Scenery and Na- 
tional Character. By John Rusoin. 

No. 8.— THE VILLA {Ocmcluded.) 

V. THE BBITISH VILLA. — HILL OE BBOWN 
OOUNTBY. — PBDTOIPLES OF COMPOSITION. 

" Vivite content! casulis et collibus istis." — Jtmoui* 

•In the Boulevard des Italiens, just at 
the turning into the Kue de la Paix, Paris, 
there stand a few dnsky and withered 
trees, beside a kind of dry ditch, paved at 
the bottom, into which a carriage can with 
some difficulty, descend and which affords 
access (not in an unusual manner) to the 
ground floor of a large and dreary-looking 
house, whose passages are dark and con- 
fined, whose rooms are limited in size, and 
whose windows command an interesting 
view of the dusty streets before mentioned. 
This is the town residence of one of the 
Italian noblemen, whose country house has 
already been figured as a beautiful example 
of the villas of the Lago di Como. That 
villa, however, though in one of the love- 
liest situations that hill, and wave, and 
heaven ever combined to adorn, and 
though itself one of the most delicious ha- 
bitations that luxury ever projected, or 
wealth procured, is very rarely honored by 
the presence of its master, while attractions 
of a very different nature retain him, winter 
after winter, in the dark chambers of the 
Boulevard des Italiens. This appears sin- 
gular to the casual traveller, who darts 
down from the dust and heat of the French 
capita], to the light and glory of the Italian 
lakes, and finds the tall marble chambers 
and orange groves, in which he thinks, 



